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Prussia was a state which just a century of strong
monarchical rule had manufactured out of a num-
ber of Hohenzollern fiefs. Its basis still remained
feudal. There were few social classes, and strong
barriers separated class from class. The career
open to a Prussian was strictly limited by his birth.
Between town and country the law reared a divid-
ing wall, unseen but impassable. Townsmen alone
were allowed to become manufacturers, merchants,
and civil servants. They paid a special tax, the
" Excise/* levied on the articles which they con-
sumed. They had magistrates of their own choos-
ing, a relic of the municipal independence which
the Great Elector had broken down.

To the countryfolk, on the other hand, the King
looked for his army. They were divided into two
great classes; the nobles, who alone might become
officers, and the peasants, who were still serfs tied
to the estates of their lords. The nobles enjoyed
exemption from ordinary taxes and paid only a
small feudal rent to the Crown. Upon the should-
ers of the peasants fell the heavy burden of the
" Contribution/' a direct payment in money. Neither
they nor the nobles might become craftsmen or
engage in commerce. The barrier which separated
the two classes of countryfolk was as firm as that
which separated both from the dwellers in towns.
New patents of nobility were rarely granted by the
King, but all the children of a noble were nobles.
Even the soil was divided into noble-lands and
peasant-lands, and neither class might acquire the
portion of the other.